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8 PREFACE 


the missionary is the chief agent in Africa’s civilization, 
and affirming that civilization is but the secular side of 
Christianity. 

One of the stories in this volume appears also in 
Dr. Robert H. Nassau’s admirable book, Fetishism in 
West Africa ; and two of the stories are told, in slightly 
different form, in Mr. RB. E. Dennett’s interesting book on 
the folk-lore of the Fjort. Most of the illustrations are 
from photographs taken by Mr. Harry D. Salveter. 


Rosret H. Miniican. 
New York. 
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admit it. Then there is the minor delusion of the um- 
brella. All those people who regularly carried umbrellas 
are dead. Those who didn’t carry them are dead too, 
but they lived longer. 

The dreadful racking pain of the fever is adequately 
described, and then there is added the consoling thought 
that a man may sometimes escape having it fatally by 
having it frequently. ‘Fatally, or frequently:” the 
poets among them dwell fondly on the alliteration. 

After we have begun to call at the African ports this 
elementary instruction is reinforced by a circumstantial 
and realistic account of the death of the “ poor chaps” 
who have ‘‘pegged out” since the last voyage. The 
number is large: I did not know there were so many 
white men on the coast. Many among them were of my 
Pe aen Dali, ofuiplexion. end geneeal spe 
was 

It is not that the Old Coaster is indulging a barbarous 
sense of humour in trying to frighten the newcomer, but 
he has become fairly obsessed with the thought of the 
climate. Sooner or later this morbid distemper seizes 
upon most of those who live for any length of time in 
West Africa. 

After such an unappetizing conversation at the break- 
fast-table, a certain young missionary escaped to the 
upper deck where he was soon joined by an Old Coaster 
who asked him if he happened to have a prayer-book. 
Delighted that the conversation had taken a turn (and 
such a good turn) he replied that he hadn’t a prayer- 
book, not being an Anglican, but that he might procure 
one from a fellow passenger. 

“Pd be ever so much obliged,” says the Old Coaster, 
“if you would; for I want to write down the burial 
service. You see, no matter how a man may have lived, 
it’s a comfort to him out here on the coast to think that 
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for several years ought to be able to furnish in his own 
body a complete course for a class of medical students.”’ 

“Did you mention kraw-kraw ?”’ says a late arrival. 

“‘Kraw-kraw ?”’ interposed the missionary, “I know 
all about kraw-kraw. The highest authorities on tropical 
diseases have declared that it is not a physical, but a 
mental, malady that attacks the Old Coaster. The 
victim imagines that he is an old crow, and he goes 
around flapping his wings and crying, ‘ Kraw-kraw.’ ” 

One morning at the breakfast-table, when the conversa- 
tion turned for a moment to the cheerful subject of cock- 
tails, a youngster exclaimed: “‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, I 
protest against this cheerfulness. For a whole minute 
the conversation has been utterly irrelevant. Men are 
mortal and the dead are accumulating. Let us therefore 
return to the obsequies.’’ 

A solemn-eyed Old Coaster leaned towards his neigh- 
bour and in a loud, sepulchral whisper remarked: ‘I 
give him a month.” 

“T give him two weeks,’’ replied the other. 

Many of those who came aboard, especially those from 
the more lonely places, looked like haunted men. Ex- 
treme isolation invites madness. There were moments 
when the heart of the traveller faltered or stood still, 
almost crushed by the pathos and tragedy of it all. 

At the annual mission-meeting I was appointed not to 
Gaboon, but to Angom, seventy miles up the Gaboon 
River. Angom had a peculiarly evil reputation even in 
Africa, and the appointment was made only after a pro- 
longed discussion in which some contended that the place 
ought to be abandoned and the climate of that particular 
station pronounced impossible, The facts arrayed in sup- 
port of this opinion presented such a gloomy outlook that 
when, in conclusion, a missionary physician and his wife 
and myself were assigned to Angom, the appointment 


mission making so strong a protest that it seemed inad- 
visable to “‘insist upon being a martyr’’—as my fellow 
missionaries expressed it, with naive candour. One friend 
added that if I died, or rather when I died, I would have 
no one to blame for it but myself. That settled it. The 
idea of dying with no one to blame for it, after the lonely 
life at Angom, was entirely too unsensational ; 80 Imoved 
to Baraka, where some one could be blamed when I died. 

‘The name Gaboon is used, especially by the English, in 
a general way to designate not only the river of that name 
but all the adjacent territory. Most people prefer it to 
the name Libreville, because it is of native origin; and 
they like the far-away sound of it. If we would be strictly 
acenrate, however, the name belongs only to the great 
estuary of the river. The Gaboon River is not long, but 
it receives many tributaries and for the last hundred 
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One hears from the natives of the coast more com- 
plaints of cold than of heat and in the hottest weather 
their black skin is always cool. ~The hot months are De- 
cember and January ; and the coolest are June and July. 

‘The wet and dry seasons of Gaboon are very distinct. 


during all which time there is nota shower. Then the 
wet season begins in September and lasts four months, 
during which it rains almost incessantly. This is fol- 
lowed by a short dry season of two months and a short 


and their bodies but slightly protected with clothing, 
there is much sickness among them in these months. 
' Inever told the Africans about ice, nor described snow, 
lest it would overtax their credulity and discredit me 5 
for if they should doubt I had no way of proving it. 
But after the French hospital was built the Gaboon peo- 
ple not only heard about ice but many of them actually 
saw it. One day we obtained a piece of ice at Baraka, 
sufficient to make ice-cream, When we had finished eat- 
ing I took some of it out to the men of my boat-crew and 
after telling them that it was something which we liked 
very much, I gave a teaspoonful to Makuba, the captain. 
No sooner had it entered his mouth than he leaped into 
the air with a wild yell—wild even for Africa. He 
shouted: “I’m killed! I’m burned to death! Pm 
burned to death !” 

The extremest sensation of cold seems to be not dis- 


a. | 
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thankful—and surprised—that none of us has been 
stricken down during the night and that we are all again 
able to get to the table? 

“The more remarkable,” he added, ‘ when we recall 
that we were chosen by the Board not because we were 
either good or clever, but chiefly because of our consti- 
tutions.”” 

It was only a short time afterwards that Mr. Gault 
himself one morning was not able to get to the breakfast- 
table. Two days later they buried him at Batanga. He 
was one of the trnest and best men I have ever known, 

‘There is less fever now than there was a few years ago, 
and the death record is decreasing. Not that the condi- 
tions are much improved ; but common sense has pre- 
vailed, and men as soon as they become seriously ill 
hasten away on the first steamer. Besides, the proper 
use of quinine as a preventive is better understood as 
the result of the knowledge of the sources of malaria and 
its various stages. 

The mosquito theory—that the Anopheles mosquito is 
the carrying agent of the malaria parasite—is of course 
generally accepted. The late Dr. Koch advised that a 
liberal dose of quinine every eighth or ninth day ought to 
be an effective preventive with most persons, Major 
Ronald Ross, head of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, advised the destruction of the mosquito, chiefly 
by drainage, and the segregation of white people from 
the natives. The natives have become at least partially 
immune; but there are numerous malaria parasites in 
their blood constituting the source from which it is ear- 
ried by the mosquito, which after biting a native bites a 
white person; and when the white man’s blood is mala- 
rions a little exposure to the tropical sun, a slight chill, 
even a mental shock or undue strain, anything that 
lowers the vitality, is likely to precipitate the fever. 
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from contact with English sailors that the native learned 
to speak of a “fathom”? of cloth. 

‘The Mpongwe are the proudest people of West Africa. 
An African woman is never allowed to marry into an in- 
ferior tribe ; although the men may do so. And since 
the Mpongwe have no social equals among the adjacent 
tribes, it follows that no Mpongwe woman can marry out- 
side of her own tribe, unless with a north-coast man or a 
white man. The Fang, the great interior tribe, are mere 
‘‘bush-animals” in the mind of the Mpongwe. A Fang 
man, though he were perfectly civilized, and even educated 
in France, would not be allowed the social status of the 
meanest Mpongwe. The coast women can all speak 
Fang ; for they trade with them and buy their daily food 
from them ; but they are ashamed to be heard speaking it. 
Often when I addressed them in Fang they would shake 
their heads as if they had never heard the language be- 
fore ; whereupon I nearly always asked them a question 
on some matter of interest to themselves ; the price of a 
parrot, for instance, if I knew that the lady was anxious 
to sell it. Such a question invariably made the dumb 
to speak. 

The Mpongwe call themselves The Wise Ones. And 
other tribes generally admit their claim and take them at 
their own self-estimate. In former days, when they had 
real kings, they buried their kings in secret, not more 
than ten persons knowing the hidden grave, lest some 
other tribe might steal the body, for the sake of obtain- 
ing the brains, which would be a very powerful fetish and 
would make them wise like the Mpongwe. 

The king was chosen from among the people by the 
elders and was selected for his wisdom. The ceremonies 
of his enthronement were such that he required not only 
wisdom, but also courage, physical strength anda superb 
digestion. The man’s first intimation that he had been 
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Since slavery has been formally abolished by the 
French government the line between slaves and this 
middle class has almost disappeared—but not quite, for 
slavery has not been entirely abolished. But the “aris- 


slayer they were rarely sold or 
stolen from other tribes. 
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of adultery with a spirit. | 

Many former slaves have chosen to maintain the old _ 
relationship—somewhat modified—rather than accept full 
freedom, and be left without friends, family or posses- | 
sions; a peculiar misfortune for those who have never 
had an opportunity to acquire a habit of independence. 

At one time a man named Ndinga was working for me. 
He was a faithful workman, except for one inexplicable 
fault. Occasionally he would stay away half a day or 
the entire day without asking to be excused, or notifying 
me. Several times he did this when I was about to make 
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‘The Mpongwe women are regarded as the best-looking 
and most graceful women on the entire coast. Wherever 
there are communities of white men, even hundreds of 
miles north and south of Gaboon, there are Mpongwe 
women ; for it is with them more than the women of any 
other tribe that white men form temporary alliances. | 

The Gaboon belle has a brown complexion and fault- 
less skin, fine features and dreamy dark eyes with long 
lashes. She moves so easily that she carries her folded 
parasol, or bottle of gin, or other indispensable, on her 
head. She dresses her hair neatly and with great pains ; 
usually parting it in the middle and arranging it in numer- 
ous small braids which she fastens behind. Herdressisa _ 
large square robe of bright colours, often of fine material, ~ 
wound around her, immediately below her arms, reach- 
ing to her feet and kept in place by a roll around the top 
of it—a peculiar twist of leger de main which only a black 
hand can perform. Somewhere in this roll her pipeis _ 
usually hidden away. This dress leaves her graceful 
shoulders and arms uncovered. She wears slippers with 
white stockings, and upon her head a very large silk 
handkerchief of bright colour, beautifully arranged in a 
turban. Add to this a lace or silk searf thrown over one 
shoulder, not forgetting her silk parasol carried unopened 
on her head; then add a lot of jewelry and plenty of 
perfume, and her attire is complete. Moreover, she has 
a soft voice, and does not yell except when she quarrels, 
and she seldom quarrels when she is dressed in her best. 
Most of the Christian women wear an unbelted wrapper, 
or Mother Hubbard. 

The Mpongwe people are peculiarly gentle, and 
courteous in their manners ; and in this respect the men 
even surpass the women. Travelling in a boat with an 
Mpongwe crew, one is always surprised at their courtesy 
and thoughtfal consideration. Courtesy, indeed, which 
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wheel. At this place, I met a native carrying a load who 
was evidently returning from a journey to the interior ; 
and upon my request for help, he at once hid his load by 
the way and taking my wheel carried it over the rocks, 
nearly all this distance, to the better beach beyond. In 
every case I told the man beforehand that I did not ex- 
pect to pay him for his service except in friendship, and 
friendship sufficed. Nor did I pay anything for my food ; 
and not once on the entire journey had I the least diffi- 
culty in procuring it. Some of these people were of other 
tribes; but in courtesy the Mpongwe surpass them all. 
They generally live at peace within the family and the 
village. The men, at least, rarely fight. Whenever I 
heard that an Mpongwe fight was in progress, I rushed 
to the scene; but I must confess to mixed motives. For 
a fight among Mpongwe men is decidedly picturesque 
and entertaining, since they fight by butting each other 
in the stomach with their heads. The women are much 
more quarrelsome, and these very belles, whose beauty 
I have praised, have frequent quarrels and occasional 
fights, the latter usually involving a number of women ; 
for though the quarrel commences with two women, when 
it gets to a real fight the family and relations of each 
woman take part in it. From this moment it proceeds 
somewhat formally. They line up on two sides, and with 
a lively accompaniment of appropriate language, they 
rush upon each other, not usually striking, nor serateh- 
ing, but each woman seeking to tear off her opponent’s 
robe. I witnessed such a fight in which eighteen women 
engaged. A woman, when her robe is taken off, admits 
defeat. For this reason, instead of preparing for a fight 
by donning her oldest clothes, she prepares by putting 
on her newest and strongest, which she doubles and ties 
about her waist, letting it fall to her knees, but she wears 
no upper garment. 
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who canses the flow and ebb of the tide by dropping an 
enormons stone into the sea and again removing it. Trial 
by ordeal is common even among the most intelligent. 
And not a death occurs among them that is not attributed 
to witchcraft. 

A man dying in the hospital at Gaboon turns his. 
solemn, beautiful eyes towards one who sits beside him, 
and tells in confidence what has brought about his death. 
It is strange how approaching death, as if to testify to 
snan’s divine origin in the hour of his most appalling de- 
feat, dignifies the features and countenance of the lowest 
with a mysterious dignity that transcends all differences 
of colour, transforms even natural ugliness, and brings 
all men to one level, The greatest is no more than 
human ; the lowest is no less. This dying man tells how 
that some weeks past, having gone on a journey to a 
certain town forty miles north, and during the night 
having wondered what his friends at home might be do- 
ing, he thought he would visit Gaboon, leaving his body 
while his spirit alone travelled through the air. But on 
the way he met a company of spirits making a similar 
journey, one of whom was an enemy; who, recognizing 
him, gave him a fatal thrust in the side. He quickly re- 
turned to his body ; but in the morning he felt the weak- 
ness resulting from the fatal stroke, and from that day 
had grown weaker and weaker until death was upon him, 

I was present at the trial of a slave, in a leading 
Mpongwe town, who was accused of causing the death of 
one of the relations of the chief, a man who had been ill 
for a long time with tuberculosis, I had been calling on 
thesick man regularly. One day, going again to the town, 
I saw a crowd of people gathered in the street who were 
very much excited. The man had just died, and as usual 
the panie-stricken people were determined to blame 
somebody. The chief who was trying the case was a well- 
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his father’s people. So they came one stormy night at 
midnight and stealing him out of his house, put him in a 
canoe and carried him on the rough sea to their town. 
‘The patient can always be prevailed upon by his rela- 
tions, if there are enough of them to wear out his resist- 
ance. However strongly he may object at first he will 
finally throw up his hands and say; “ Kill me if you will 
then. The responsibility is yours ; I have nothing more 
to do with it.” A man’s very soul is not his own in 
Africa, 

An Mpongwe woman, Paia, was suffering greatly from 
salivation, through the injudicious use of calomel. She 
was a Christian woman and a member in the Mpongwe 
Church, although her relations were all heathen, She 
was in agony and a fellow missionary and myself had al- 
ready reached the point where we could do nothing more 
for her, The numerous heathen relations were all pres- 
ent. They sat on the floor smoking and expectorating in 
gloomy silence, with the windows closed, and filled the 
house so that I could hardly pass in and out. I tried my 
best to get them to take Paia to the French hospital, but 
they were horrified at the bare suggestion. The tales in 
free circulation concerning the hospital—poisons admin- 
istered by the doctor, mutilation, and death by slow tor- 
ture—would fill a volume, Several days passed: Paia 
was worse. They concluded that the house was be- 
witched—and perhaps the whole town—and resolved to 
carry her away to another town, across the river, In 
such cases it is advisable to put a body of water between 
the victim and the bewitched town. Paia told me that 
she was more than willing to go to the hospital if they 
would let her; but she said they would never consent. 
Next morning about daylight I suddenly appeared before 
her door with four strong men and a hammock swung on 
a pole. Before her relations knew what had happened 
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Du Chailln spat violently upon the ground—the African 

of expressing disgust and abhorrence, 

“Then,’? said the bewildered chief, ‘‘ what do you do 

with all ‘our people who are sent down the river and far 
away to your country? We have believed that you fat- 
ten them and eat them.” 
* It is supposed that our present mission station was 
formerly the site of a slave pen, where slayes were kept 
until they were shipped—a barracoon ; hence the name 
Baraka, 

The slave-traffic was succeeded by the rum-traflic ; and 
it would not be easy to say which of the two has proved 
the greater evil for Africa. There is more drunkenness 
in Gaboon, among the Mpongwe, than in most places on 
the coast. Except among the few Christians, an abun- 
dance of rum is used at every marriage and every funeral 
and both men and women drink to drunkenness. The 
women drink as much as the men, and there area greater 
number of hopeless dipsomaniacs among them. 

One day, as I was walking along the beach, I met a 
bright-looking Mpongwe woman who surprised me by ad- 
dressing me in English. I was eager to know who she 
was. She said her name was Elida Harrington, and that 
when she was very young the wife of one of our mission- 
aries, for whom she had been working, took her to 
America when she went on furlough and that during the 
period of the furlongh she had attended school in 
America. Those early days were evidently a sweet 
memory, and Elida’s face was aglow with pleasure as she 
told me. Finally I asked her why I had never seen her 
at the mission. The glow faded from her face, and after 
a moment of gloomy silence she replied : “You'll know 
soon enough.’” 

T afterwards learned that Elida, when she was young, 
was married to a man who was given to nagging. He was 
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several towns. It is a life of privation and danger, a 
lonely, miserable existence, but he endures it with pa- 
tience for the joyful hope that at the end of a year or two 
he may return to his beloved town and family in Gaboon, 
so rich that he can afford to “rip” for six months; to 
dress so that the women will adore him and the men 
hate him. His goods being soon exhausted by his 
numerous relations as well as himself, he starts off for 
another year or two. He has a wife, or wives, at 
Gaboon, and he takes to himself a wife or two at each 
of his interior trading-centres. 

In the dangers of these middlemen and the necessities 
of trade Miss Mary H. Kingsley finds a plausible argu- 
ment for polygamy, amounting, in Miss Kingsley’s opin- 
ion, to a full justification. Indeed, for various reasons, 
the majority of traders defend and advocate native 
polygamy. The journeys of these native traders to the 
interior are dangerous, and I agree with Miss Kingsley 
that they deserve credit for their courage. “ Certainly 
they run less risk of death from fever than a white man 
would ; but, on the other hand, their colour gives them 
no protection; and their chance of getting murdered is 
distinctly greater ; the white governmental powers can- 
not revenge their death in the way they would the death 
of a white man, for these murders usually take place 
away in some forest region, in a district no white man 
has ever penetrated.” 

‘here inroi two reasons why do nay, of: tient eee 
less survive. The first is that trade follows definite 
routes and the trader is expected about once in six 
months by all the towns along the way, in which the 
people are eager for trade-goods, the men “ fairly wild 
for tobacco”’ and the women impatient for beads and 
other ornaments. Under these circumstances, for the 
People of any one town to kill the trader would mean 
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other gentleman, and then go and impart these notions to 
her with a cutlass, or a kassengo, as the more domestic 
husband, I am assured by black ladies, is prone to,’”* 

‘This picture is not untrue to the facts. And yet some 
of us who have old-fashioned ideas of morality are not 
convinced that polygamy is thereby justified with its 
beastly immorality on the part of those men and of all 
those women who prefer not to have husbands 
about the house with silly notions—that is to say, moral 
notions—about the behaviour of women. And however 
heartrending may be the condition of those interior men 
and women, without tobacco and without beads, we can- 
not agree that their necessity justifies any such degrading 
practice for its relief. As for the slight excess of rubber 
and ivory that civilized folks obtain by this means, it may 
soothe the civilized breast to know that all, or nearly all, 
this trade produce would reach the coast in other and 
more legitimate ways without these middlemen, whose 
presence is a curse to the interior people, whose absence 
is a curse to their own tribe, and who are above alla 
curse to themselves. 

This demoralization of domestic life is even worse for 
the Mpongwe women than for their absent husbands, 
There is a large settlement of white men in Gaboon, most 
of them government officials. And because of the climate 
the white population is always rapidly changing. Nearly 
all the Mpongwe women become the mistresses of those 
men. And the worst of it is that instead of being deemed 
disgraceful this only gives them social prestige among 
their own people. A woman said to me one day: 

“‘Tga is so proud she won’t speak to me any more.”? 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, she is living with a white man now,’’ was the 
reply. 

1 Travels in West Africa, p, 252, 
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spired men a sentiment of human brotherhood and 
destroyed by expelling the spirit that made it 
possible. The African has a rooted antipathy to the pick 
and drill, but he loves the sunshine ; he is responsive to 
trath and capable of high and affections. 

It is said on the coast that England rules her African 
colonies for commerce, France for revenue and Spain for 
plunder. The English policy gives the utmost encour- 
agement to native enterprise and thrift, and on the whole 
the English colonies are the most prosperous and prom- 


ising. The French policy of revenue imposes such a 
burden of taxation that life no longer consists in eating 
and drinking and talking palavers, but in paying taxes. 
And the enormous import and export duty stifles enter- 
prise and in the end defeats its own purpose. But it 
must be said that the French officials, of all classes, in 
their personal intercourse with the natives, are free and 


consequence are much better liked than 
officials, who, though usually just, are often 
arrogant, and, while they care for the welfare of the na- 
tive, care nothing for his feelings. One recalls that in 
the early days of America the French got on with the 
Indians much better than the English. 

The German policy cannot be described in one word. 
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solved the problems of colonial government in Africa, 
Some years have passed since I lived in Kamerun and it 
may be that conditions have improved—though I doubt 
it; but it used to be that the first visible institution of 
government in a new district was the whipping-post. 
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exhaust itself in mental transports. The poor always 
had a friend in him. I have had to remonstrate with him 
for giving away all that he had. On one occasion, he 
came to me and asked the monthly payment of his salary 
in advance. I expressed surprise at his need of it, seeing 
that only a few days before I had paid him for the past 
month, But I found afterwards that he had expended 
the whole month’s payment in helping a poor widow to 
repair her house. She was notin any way related to him ; 
and she had relations who were able to help her; but she 
had a sharp tongue and had turned them away from her, 
and when poverty and distress came there was none to 
help her. The most degraded of the heathen believed in 
Tguwi and would never have doubted his honesty or truth. 
In this sense, indeed, he was a “living epistle”” of Christ 
which all could read and which none misunderstood. 
For so gentle a spirit he had a set of categories that were 
especially drastic. On one occasion, when I asked him 
how many persons had attended his village prayer-meet- 
ing, he replied: ‘Fifteen Christians and six sinners.” 
‘The attendance on the preceding Sunday was “ ninety 
Christians and twenty-five sinners.” 

Tgnwi was a remarkably good preacher. He had been 
taught in the mission school at Baraka in the old days 
°when English was still permitted, but at best he received 
‘there only the equivalent of a primary-school education. 
After he decided to study for the ministry he received 
Warther training in a theological class. It was a mystery 
‘to me how a man so bashful and diffident had ever chosen 
the ministry fora profession. But when Igawi stood on 
‘the platform his diffidence disappeared entirely and his 
Speech was perfectly free and courageous. The people 
all enjoyed his preaching and were helped by it. » He 
‘was so absent-minded, however, in regard to his dress, 
that a committee should have been appointed to look 
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stories that they had heard till they were tired of them. 
But at length—as usual—he thought of one, and then an- 
other, and still another, 

He first told a typical story about the tortoise and his 
creditors. The tortoise in African folk-lore is notorious 
for unscrupulous cunning. 

Once upou a time there was a great famine in the land 
and food was very dear. So the tortoise called upon his 
friends, the worm, the cock, the busheat, the leopard 
and the hunter, and borrowed from each a box of brass 
rods, promising to pay them at the end of the season on 
different days. On the day appointed the worm appeared 
and asked for the payment of theloan. ‘Then the tortoise 
asked him to wait until he should go and fetch the money. 
So the tortoise went off to get the money, and the next day 
he came back with the cock, who also came according to 
appointment for the payment of his loan. Then the worm 
and the cock met, and the cock ate the worm, 

Then the cock asked for his money and the tortoise 
asked him to wait until he should go and fetch it. And 
he went off again, and came back next day with the bush- 
cat, who had come for the payment of his loan, Then 
the cock and the bushcat met and the busheat killed the 
cock and ate him. 

‘Then the bushcat asked for his money and the tortoise 
asked him to wait until he shonld go and fetch it. And 
he went off again, and came back the next day with the 
leopard, and the leopard killed the bushcat and ate it. 

Then the leopard asked for his money, and the tortoise 
asked him to wait until he should go and fetch it. And 
he went off again, and came back with the hunter. And 
the hunter and the leopard killed each other, 

Then the tortoise laughed at them all for being fools. 
And the moral is that it is not wise to lend to a man lest 
he may wish you evil and seek to kill you. But Sonia 
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A MOURNING DIRGE 


‘This is chanted by an individual, or a succession of individuals, 
and is not the usual wail in which all join, though it is much lik 


African musio is not always based upon barmouy; nor does harmony 
always improve it, 
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We had been there only a short time when we were 
awakened one night by the familiar outcry as the men 
were driven out of their house. But the drivers had 
come from a different direction that night, and when we 
went to the chicken-house we found it already in their 
possession. It was but the work of a minute or two to 
tuck our pajamas inside our socks, bind our sleeves with 
handkerchiefs around the wrists, tie another handkerchief 
around the neck and pull a cap down over the head. 
Thus prepared I entered the chicken-house, the ground 
and walls of which were a glistening black mass. Stamp- 
ing my feet all the time, I snatched the chickens one by 
one from the roost, stripped the handful of loose ants: 
from their legs and handed them out to Dr. Good and 
Mr. Kerr, who picked off the remaining ants, after which 
we brought the chickens into our house and put them 
on the pantry shelves until morning, meanwhile building 
a line of fire around the house to keep the drivers back. 

But it was not long after this that they found the house 
unguarded one morning just at daylight when I was 
alone at Efulen. I was awake but not yet ready to rise 
when I heard a low, rustling sound upon the floor of my 
room. After a few minutes, observing that it was be- 
coming more distinct, I drew back my mosquito-net and 
looked out. Almost the entire floor was black with 
the drivers, and they were close to the bed. From the 
foot of the bed towards the door it was still possible for 
me to escape by a good jump; and in a moment I found 
myself shivering out in the yard while my clothes were 
still in the house. ; 

One day, as Dr. Good and I were entering a native vil- 
lage, Dr. Good walked through some stray drivers. He 
began to preach to the people, who as it happened were 
already gathered in the street where they had been taking 
a palaver. Before he had been preaching more than a 
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minute I observed that his gestures were more animated 
than I had ever seen before. Soon they became violent, 
noticeably irrelevant and even of questionable propriety. 
Tt was a little like Brer Rabbit, one evening when the 
mosquitoes were bad, telling the wolf about his grand- 
father’s spots. I looked on with increasing amazement 
and consternation, until at last even Dr. Good’s indom- 
itable will was overborne, and he shouted; ‘“ Drivers!” 
and bolted abruptly for the bush. I tried to go on with 
the service, but it was almost impossible because of the 
laughter of the audience. Each one insisted upon telling 
his neighbours all about it, to the accompaniment of a 
broad caricature of Dr. Good’s gestures. 

There was once a native man in Gaboon who was 

deranged in his mind. The government advised, 
and at last insisted, that he should not be allowed at 
large. His family, being averse to confining him, chiefly, 
T imagine, because of the care it would entail upon them, 
sent him toa village of their relations across the river 
ten miles distant. There he remained for some time. 
The people there bound him at night lest he might set 
fire to the town while they slept. He objected to this 
and at last became troublesome by calling out continually 
during the night. Then they improvised a rnde shelter 
back a short distance from the town, where they placed 
him at night and as usual bound him. One night he was 
more noisy than ever before, yelling and screaming hide- 
ously so that he wakened the people. They thought that 
he had become demented but no one went to him until 
morning, and then they made the horrible discovery that 
the drivers had attacked and devoured him. 

In some tribes criminals are sometimes punished by 
being bound to the ground in the track of the drivers. 
One can hardly conceive of anything more horrible; for 
they would enter ears and eyes and nostrils. But I be- 
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first experience with it was one morning, in my bed- 
room, when I took a bouquet of flowers off the table and 
held them to my face. A large centipede glided out of 
the flowers, and running swiftly across my hand and 
along my arm to the elbow, dropped to the floor. For- 
tunately, my sleeve was short, else I should have been 
bitten. But one morning that I shall not forget I put on 
a sock, and there was a centipede in the toe of it. Un- 
fortunately the sock was in a state of good repair; there 
was no hole in the toe. I was badly bitten, for it was 
some time before I could get the sock off; and the sick- 
ening feeling of repulsion was worse than the bite, I 
afterwards acquired the habit of shaking socks and shoes 
and clothing before putting them on. It is well worth 
while ; for if one is disappointed in the matter of centi- 
pedes, one may perhaps shed a scorpion or several 
roaches, or sometimes even a snake. There are scor- 
pions in all parts of Africa and in some places they 
abound. Their bite is always bad, and that of some va- 
rieties is dangerous. 

But if I were asked my opinion as to the very worst 
pest inJAfrica, I would name the roach, or cockroach, and 
I think that the majority of white men would agree with 
me, My aversion to this creature is so strong that Ido 
not pretend to be able to give a dispassionate judgment. 
It is a beast of an insect. It is much larger than the fa- 
miliar cockroach of this country and is often two inches 
long ; and all its powers and qualities of disposition are 
proportionately developed. It multiplies with amazing 
rapidity. It has an odour that for real nastiness takes 
preéminent rank even in malodorous Africa. It has a 
voracious appetite, eats almost everything and seems to 
get fat on arsenic, which I have fed to it in large quanti- 
ties; though some persons declare that it thrives on 
arsenic by not eating it and by detecting it even when 
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out of her door, placed her foot on a snake that was 
coiled upon thedoor-step. She was bitten and died im- 
mediately. Sometimes they get into the thatch roofs of 
the houses, and between the bamboo walls; but this 
rarely happens in the better houses in which the white 
man lives. One of our missionary ladies at Benito, while 
she was sick in bed with fever, found a snake coiled 
under her pillow. 

The natives upon being bitten by a snake immediately 
cauterize the wound with a red-hot iron ; or, when that is 
not procurable, they will cut out a piece of the flesh 
around it, often cutting off a finger or a toe to savea 
life. Theyseem to have the idea that all snakes are deadly, 
and if one ask, in regard to a particular snake, whether 
it is poisonous, the certain response will be an excla- 
mation of astonishment at his ignorance. They solemnly 
declare in regard to many varieties that they will spring 
at a man and go straight throngh his body. This isa 
strange delusion, considering their usual accuracy of ob- 
servation and knowledge in regard to animals. It is 
probably accounted for by the superstitions that attach 


are the very colours of nature around them ; and there- 
fore, instead of making them conspicuous, are really an 
approximation to invisibility—though I believe that the 
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E>rotective colouration of animals, as a principle, has been 


A recent traveller says that in crossing the entire con- 
A nent of Africa he saw only two snakes, and he adds that 
“SAnce he succeeded in killing both of them there are now 
2.0 snakes in Africa, so far as he knows. I am reminded 
“=f a vivid experience when an American friend, Mr. 


fortham, stayed some months in Gaboon and collected 
iological specimens. Mr. Northam asked me whether 
‘here were many snakes around Gaboon. ‘I told him that 
here were very few. At his suggestion I told my school- 
oys that he wished to collect snakes and would give 
Shem something for all the valuable snakes they would 
Bring tohim. The immediate result was enough to make 
= man think that he had been suddenly precipitated into 
= state of delirium tremens. I had not supposed that 
here were so many snakes in all Africa. A continual 
"procession of boys passed my door, each with some hor- 
wible kind of snake dangling from a stick, or dragging 
silong the ground. And I had said there were but few 
snakes in Gaboon! The explanation is that I kept to 
‘the paths while abroad, and snakes are seldom found in 
the paths in the daytime ; for they are mostly nocturnal 
in their habits, and I was not. But the boys know where 
to find them at any time. 

After all, life in Africa is quite tolerable. AsI think 
back over this formidable array of pests, I am somewhat 
surprised that I was not more conscious of them while in 
Africa, and that I had leisure to do anything else but 
fight them. The explanation is that, | 
fighting some of them all the time, one i: 
them all at the same time. 


A FANG FAMILY. 
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are aspects of beauty, as well as the intellectual and 
affectional elements that constitute the expression of the 
Greek face. There is a beauty of mountains as well as 
of meadows. 

However it may be, we who have lived long among 
the Africans, and without the distemper of racial 
prejudice, do invariably find that our ideas, or our 
standards, gradually undergo such a change that the 
Afriean face appears to us in varying degrees of beauty, 
much as that of the white ; beauty which at first we did 
not see. Even the nose, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the ace of clubs, at length, with custom, ceases 
to appear ugly, and seems the absolutely proper nose for 
the African physiognomy. And they surely have beauti- 
ful eyes. 

Yet one must admit that it is not eyes, nor noses, nor 
even faces, but legs, that are most in evidence in African 
society. I suppose it is because we are not used to see- 
ing those honourable and useful members exposed that 
they are so conspicuous. Looking at an African crowd, 
especially when seated on the ground as in a village sery- 
ice or listening to a native “palaver,”’ with their knees 
elevated in front of them, there seems to be ten times 
as many legs as people. Their variety also commands 
attention. There are long legs and short legs, lean legs 
and fat legs, straight legs and crooked legs, gnarled legs, 
knotted legs, brown legs and black legs. 

Probably nowhere in the world is life more primitive. 
How little a man can live on! How much he can do 
without! An African can be happy with a pot, a pipe 
andatom-tom. I have shown some of them a wheel for 
the first time, making use of a toy, and have explained 
its use while they wondered. At Vivi, on the Congo, 
they tell that when they began to build the railroad they 
tnloaded a shipment of wheelbarrows and ordered the 
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it is made into straight slender rolls a foot 
in plantain leaves, bound around with 
and Tt tastes a little like boiled tapioca. 
yhereas we are accustomed to eat the tasteless tapi- 
with and sugar, the native has neither of 
and thinks himself very fortunate if he has a little 
to it. Sometimes in travelling I have used 
days; but I have improved it by frying 
The cassava when properly prepared is 
‘dently wholesome; but one may frequently see it 
‘mkking in a dirty, stagnant pool, the same pool that 
whole town has used, for that and other purposes, 

after week and month after month. No one can 
ftazagine the variety of germs that it may soak up during 
thes several days that it lies in such a pool. The native 
ig ‘Shronically full of worms. He knows it and attributes 
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“Worms are biting me.” A little kind teaching in the 
Preparation of their food would be good missionary 


Wesides cassava, they have plantains, bananas, sweet 

corn, groundnuts and a few other foods that are 
common. None of these food products are indige- 
| "Sms. Most of them, including even cassava, it is said, 
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I have said that the Fang are cannibals. But this 
loathsome custom is not as common among them as 
travellers have generally reported. I doubt whether the 
Fung eat any but their enemies—captives taken in war. 
And their chronic meat-hunger is not the only reason for 
eating their enemies. It is done as an insult to the 
enemy, the most deadly insult that can be offered, and 
means that the war will be fought to a finish, or at least 
until the other side has eaten one of the enemy. Butthe 
practice of cannibalism in war is intimately related to 
fetishism. It is believed that after eating one of the 
enemy, the latter can do them no harm. Their bullets 
will glance harmlessly off their bodies, or will even go_ 
through them without hurting, if indeed they hit them at_ 
all. Cannibalism affords them the strongest possible 
fetish protection. 

The cannibalism of the Upper Congo tribes is much 
worse than this and is almost indescribable. Some of 
them eat their own dead. Sir Harry Johnston tells ns 
that the Basoko tribe bury none but their chiefs. Others, 
who would not eat their own dead, exchange them for the 
dead of a neighbouring clan. 

This vicious taste often becomes a mania with the 
African, an obsession, like the ungovernable appetite for 
rum, until he thinks of man chiefly as food to satisfy this 
craving. Among such tribes raids are made on their 
neighbours for the express purpose of cannibalism. Sir 
Harry Johnston speaks of the son of a celebrated chief 
who once exclaimed: “Ah! I wish I could eat every- 
body on earth !”’ and also of a Bangala chief who ate his 
seven wives in succession, inviting his friends and close 
associates to the feast. It is more than possible that 
these lowest forms of cannibalism are due to the 
demoralization incident to the slave-raids of the Arabs. 
The Arabs were succeeded by the Belgians ; but some of 
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prevent the possible loss of stray hairs that might fall 
into the hands of an enemy and be used as a powerful 
fetish against him. Upon my leaving the town at the 
conclusion of a visit it was in aecord with custom for him 
to express his personal regard for me by taking my hand 
in his and spitting in it. In order to appreciate this 
beautiful custom one must regard it spiritually—if he can. 
It is called “ blowing a blessing.” The blessing is blown 
with the breath and the spitting is a trivial accessory. 

It was when these people first migrated from the in- 
terior bush that the following incident oceurred—which 
was told to me by Sonia of Gaboon who knew all the per- 
sons concerned. A certain man’s wife having several 
times eloped with a man of another town and haying 
caused the husband much trouble and humiliation, he at 
Jast became so enraged that instead of seeking to procure 
her return he determined upon a bloody revenge. With 
several companions he immediately started in a canoe for 
the town where her father and mother lived, arriving be- 
fore they had heard the news of their daughter’s latest 
elopement. At some distance from the town they left the 
canoe and entered the forest. All the others of the party 
hid themselves near the path while the man himself went 
on to the town and professed to have come just to make 
his mother-in-law a friendly visit. Addressing her as 
Mother, he told her that he had killed a bush-pig in the 
forest and that he had come to ask her to go with him to 
get some of it before he should take it home. The 
woman, without doubting, followed him along the path. 

After a while she said: ‘Son, it is far and I am 
old.”” 

He told her that it was only a short distance ahead ; 80 
she went on. 

Soon again she exclaimed : “' Ah, son, it is very farand 
Tam old.” 
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said) turn them into monkeys. They supposed that we 
were “‘spirits,’’ and so they called us. Looking at my 
black shoes one of them exclaimed : ‘ The spirit’s hands 
and face are white, but his feet are black, and I suppose 
the rest of his body is black.’’ 

Another said: ‘The spirit has feet, but he has no 
toes.’ 

Another said : ‘‘ What an ugly colour! But he would 
be a beauty if he were black.” 

Dear reader: Were you ever an object of curiosity? 
Of course you have been on some single occasion—for a 
passing moment, or even a whole evening. But I mean 
day after day, and all the time, for an indefinite period. 
If so, you have my profound sympathy. 
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as little as possible to the interior people. — 
at last being settled, this company starts 
again, after an exciting palaver, divides: 
the next company, whom they find still 
This is repeated with each successive stage 
the original owners, after weeks of waiting, 
remainder of the goods, or at least a sou i 
ivory. The principal satisfaction is perl 
actual amount of the goods, but the big p 
driving of a shrewd bargain. 
With the establishment of the European g 
this trade method is sooner or later reversed. 
trader sends native sub-traders into the int 
produce as directly as possible from the 
This cuts off the people of the interme 
what they regard as their exclusive right of p 
as middlemen. The dissatisfaction usually gi 
it ends in war. Germany in her various 
frequently engaged in this one-sided war; and 
it ruthlessly. 
Meantime the Fang of the lower Gaboon 
other tribes similarly situated have found far b 
ployment. The Fang raise food—cassava and p 
for the market at Libreville. For there are 1 
seventy-five white men in Gaboon, all of whom 
tains; and there are throngs of natives, servai 
white men, and others employed by the 
Besides, the Mpongwe women, except the Chri 
mostly unwilling to care for gardens and they t 
food for themselves and their families. The Fang 
fore can easily sell all the food they can raise. In the 
morning looking from the mission-house one may see the 
bay covered with white sails like a flock of sea-gulls—the 
sails of the Fang canoes bringing food to the market. 
This is surely the best fortune that can fall to any people 
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man to the door; the third was another kick that lifted 
him into the street, where he stood paralyzed with aston- 
ishment and rubbing his injuries. It took only a moment 
to cut the cords and set the woman free. I then went ont 
and found the man, who of course was not much hurt but 
was greatly humiliated. 

“Now,” I said to him, “if you will solemnly promise 
never to do this again, the palaver will be finished and 
you and I will be friends.” 

After a brief conversation we vowed eternal friendship 
and he came to the service. But long after theservice the 
woman was still crying with the pain, while other women 
poured warm water upon her tortured hands, and mur- 
mured their sympathy. 

It may be supposed that this man would carry out his 
purpose when I had left the town, and perhaps with in- 
creased severity. But this he would not do. The African 
is peculiarly superstitious in regard to interruptions. 
And an interruption so extraordinary in the performance 
of such an act would be regarded by him as a sign that 
the act would be attended by misfortune to himself, and 
he would not repeat it. Nevertheless I thought it well to 
keep myself carefully informed for some time, so that in 
ease he should act in defiance of superstition he might 
not be disappointed in his expectation of misfortune. 

A man may punish his wife for any misdemeanour or 
neglect of duty ; and many of them bear upon their backs 
ugly scars and wounds inflicted by the sword of an én- 
raged husband. However abused, it is vain for her to 
appeal to the town; for it is the town of the husband’s 
family, and she is the stranger. And, besides, the say- 
ing among them is that you must never tell a woman that 
she is right, lest she despise her husband. 

A source of injustice, in the case of polygamy, is the 
influence of the head-wife ; for every man who has sey- 
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KRU workman died at an English trading- 

house, it is said—or was supposed to have died 

—and his uncoflined form was being borne to 
the grave upon an open bier by his fellow workmen, 
when he suddenly embarrassed the funeral cortége by ad- 
dressing the bearers and demanding that he be instantly 
informed of what they were intending to do—and why. 

The affrighted bearers hastily dropped their load and 
tet out for the interior of Africa. Encountering a body 
of water on the way they plunged into it and submerged 
themselves as long as nature would allow, in order to ef- 
fect a disconnection with talking spirits—which are sup- 
posed to have an aversion to water—and their fear being 
thus quenched, they returned. The corpse meanwhile got 
off the bier and went home. 

Premature burials are common enough in Africa, for 
reasons which I shall mention later. But the African 
might offer an easier explanation and say that the 
Kroman was really dead and came to lifeagain. For the 
African lives in a world of confusion and disorder, where 
there is searcely any such thing asa “‘course of nature”? ; 
but, rather, a succession of um ted 


eal ‘relation to the be- 

ginning and may even be foresee! ut in Africa a begin- 

ning is just a beginning, and affords no clue to the end— 
145, 
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terval which custom allows between death and burial is 
a partial explanation. And it may also be accounted for 
among many tribes by the frequency of religious trance, 
mistaken for death. The trance is usually self-induced, 
for the purpose of reading the future, or when they com- 
mune with the spirit of the moon ; but the practice would 
probably make them subject to involuntary trance. They 
have abundant opportunity of proving the fact of prema- 
ture burial, since they so frequently exhume the bodies 
of the dead ; sometimes they find the body in an altered 
position. There are various reasons for exbuming the 
bodies of the dead. Sometimes the spirit of the departed 
is dissatisfied with the grave and becomes troublesome to 
the living, subjecting them to annoyance and injury until 
the body is placed in another grave. If the departed was 
a person of small importance the people may resent these 
posthumous activities and seek to disable the spirit by 
exhuming the body and throwing it into the sea, after 
cutting off the head. Among the interior tribes the body 
is frequently exhumed in order to obtain the brains or the 
skull for fetish purposes. Thus the evidences are found 

of premature burial. 
But, besides the haste with which they bury ‘their dead, 
quency of the trance, there is still another ex- 
planation of premature burial. They are disposed to re- 
gard a person as dead as soon as he becomes unconscious, 
although th: rt may still be perceptibly beating. They 
i srsonal spirit from seeing, hearing 


is gone, and that only the life of 


forthe funeral. = 

‘The spirit of the deceased knows all that is going on 
and is sup, d be very sensitive in regard to the 
amount of mourning and the details of the funeral. 
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when they espied these men tho were hunting. In the 
dim light of the forest they mistook their friends for their 
enemies and fired upon them. An African would rather 
kill ten friends then let one enemy escape. They killed 
all the men of the hunting-party. This was the news 
that had just reached the town. It was the more pitiable 
because the town was small, and the loss of several of its 
strongest men seriously weakened its defense. 

There were the usual charges of witchcraft against the 
women; and when I in amazement pointed out to them 
that in this instance there was no mystery whatever ; 
that those men, as they knew, had been killed by the 
bullets of those who had fired upon them, they replied 
that while this was doubtless true it was only half the 
truth ; for those men wore protecting charms that would 
have made it impossible for bullets to injure them, and 
that the spell of witchcraft must have destroyed the 
power of the charms. I only convinced them that while 
I knew considerable about bullets I knew nothing about 
witchcraft and nothing about wives. The doubt, how- 
ever, which had been thus suggested, was sufficient to 
enable us to protect 1 the women from any fatal violence ; 
although the nd sufferings imposed upon 

iod of mourning is almost in- 
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ran forward, and looked at the compass. We were going 
directly towards the shore. I actually heard the sound 
of the breakers on the reef. My intelligent wheelman, 
in order to render me the best possible service, had 
thought to stimulate his mind and muscle with a few 
swags from a bottle of ram, which he had thonghtfully 
brought with him. But, owing perhaps to the lurching 
of the vessel, he swallowed more than he intended, with 
the result that he was soon comfortably sleeping while 
the Dorothy sped towards destruction. “Be ye angry, 
and sin not,” is the twofold injunction of Seripture. I 
may as well confess that I concentrated upon the first 
part of the injunction and clean forgot the second part. 

The wind blew harder, and we realized that we were 
out on a stormy sea with a house-launch. On this occa- 
sion a friend, Mr. Northam, was with me. The rough 
sea made very hard work at the wheel, but the erstwhile 
pilot lay on the floor in a somnolent drunk. Mr. Northam 
and I took the wheel alternately an hour at a time, all 
that night. For a while it was not a matter of making 
progress but of weathering the gale. We were seventeen 
hours running fifty miles, from Hanje to Coriseo, and 
when at last, next morning, we reached shelter and 
dropped anchor, we all three, Mr. Northam, myself and 
the Dorothy were about done out. 

On one occasion the Dorothy, in the interest of hu- 
manity, played the part of a man-of-war. We were out 
on the bay, at least a mile from the shore, when our 
attention was attracted by the strange manauyres of 
a large number of canoes all equipped with sails. They 
were far from us, and were between us and the shore. 
‘We soon saw that it was a case of piracy. In all, 
there were six canoes. Five of them were sailing in 
a wide circle around the other; but the cirele became 
narrower, and still narrower, as they closed in upon their 
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One day, calling at a town seventy miles from the 
coast, I found it almost torn down and the people in great 
distress. They had decided, months before, to move the 
entire town to the coast, and therefore had not planted 
their gardens that season. A month previous to my 
visit the people of the town, with all their goods and 
chattels, including chickens, goats and sheep, and in 
some cases even the material of their houses, had been 
louded in a fleet of canoes of every size—some so small 
that a single man sitting in one of them found it neces- 
sary to straddle it and let his legs hang in the water, and 
some large enough for a chief and half a dozen wives 
and twice as many children, besides a few goats, and a 
few bunches of plantains and bananas. When they were 
ready to start a messenger arrived telling them that the 
people of Alum, a large town thirty miles down the river, 
were lying in wait for them, intending to kill some of 
them or take them prisoners. These two towns had been 
friendly of late ; but the people down the river, knowing 
that the up-river people with their families and possea- 
sions would be at an extreme disadvantage, knowing also 
that they could not long delay their journey because of 
their limited supply of food, bethought them of some old 
score resulting from a former war, and resolved to lie in 
wait and take several prisoners in the hope of extorting 
aransom. So they kept men watching day and night on 
the river. 

The unfortunate people of the upper town proved their 
resourcefulness by proposing to me that I should tow the 
whole town down the river behind the Dorothy—and do 
it at night. I, for some reason, was fascinated with the 
idea, and it took only twelve chickens to persuade me, 

Taking the entire town in tow, I started down the 
river about nine o’clock at night. Shortly after mid- 
night I realized that we were approaching the enemy be 
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their utter disregard of their own danger. And if occa- 
sion had come, I know that they would have sacrificed 
their lives to save mine. Such boys are worth labouring 
for and worth living for. 
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SCHOOLBOYS 


PON my first arrival in Africa—at Batanga— 

Dr. Good, Mr. Kerr and myself immediately 

prepared for an overland journey to the Bulu 
interior. 

Early one morning, the caravan being ready and in 
form, we were about to move, when, at the last moment, 
a small boy, frightfully dirty, came bounding out of the 
dark forest, all out of breath as if chased by cannibals, 
and throwing himself at my feet, entreated me to take 
him to the interior as my personal attendant. Every 
white man is supposed to have a “‘boy.’’ I had ex- 
pected to engage a Bulu boy upon reaching the interior. 
But the African has a remarkable talent for importunity. 
This boy said his name was Lolo, and I half relented at 
the sound of it. Lolo might have been ten or eleven 
years old ; although, as Dr. Good remarked at the time, 
it was Sot easy to understand how he could get so much 
dirt on him in only ten years. 

“Go and wash yourself in the Atlantic Ocean,” I 
said ; “and when I see what colour you are I shall consider 
the matter of engaging you.”’ 

‘As a matter of fact, the African is surprisingly clean 
—for a savage; and this boy had probably accumulated 
most of his dirt in his desperate plunge through the 
jungle-paths that he might reach Batanga before the 
caravan should set out. He proved to be a very hand- 
some boy, of delicate features and intelligent expression, 
and with irresistibly beautiful eyes. He was lighter in 
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colour than the average. And I take this opportunity of 
saying that there are as many shades of complexion 
among Africans as among other people. There are dif- 
ferences between tribes and between individuals of the 
same tribe. As one goes towards the interior the tribal 
colour is decidedly lighter. The Mpongwe people are 
black—sometimes almost coal-black—beside the light- 
brown Fang. There are individual Fang who are yellow. 
Ndong Koni is as fair as an average mulatto. And when 
the skin is smooth and soft this colour is the favourite 
complexion. But the albino (and they are not uncom- 
mon) is an abhorrence. 

Lolo’s eyes danced with joy when I engaged him. 
African eyes as compared with others, besides being re- 
markable organs of sight, serve a great variety of second- 
ary uses. They can laugh, or sing, or plead, or weep; 
they can love, or they can break all the commandments, 
But the most beautiful and expressive eyes in Africa are 
those of the boys. Lolo at once regarded this new re- 
lationship as a kind of fatherhood on my part; and he 
amply repaid me, not only in faithful service, but also in 
personal devotion which was quite pathetic, and which 
in the course of events was put to an extreme test. He 
was both brave and affectionate—a typical African boy. 

On my part, it was my knowledge of Lolo that first 
inspired me with a strong desire for a school, and 
enabled me to realize what a moral factor a school of such 
boys might become in transforming the life of the people. 
The African baby is a beautiful, solemn-eyed little crea- 
ture, who looks out at the world as if he were undecided 
whether to stay. About half of them decide not to stay. 
The African baby is cunning and bright, but it seldom 
cries, and it is not given to play nearly as mnch asthe white 
child. As the child grows older he cheers up. Tt has 
been said that only when he reaches years of indiscre- 


DISPENSARY—THE DAILY CLINIC. 
At the extreme end, on the spectator’s left, Mendam (seo pp. 191, 198) 
is the boy who is kneeling, and has his hands on another 
boy's shoulders 
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Many of the boys when they came to Baraka had only 
the smallest rag of clothing and some had none. I got 
just boys—nothing more. I had their clothes made and 
ready for them before the school opened. The dress 
which a fellow missionary devised for them was a ging- 
ham shirt with a yoke, and loose sleeves to the elbow, 
and the usual cotton robe (a cloth they call it) of bright 
colours bound with red or white, fastened around the 
waist and falling below the knees. They wore only the 
cloth in the schoolroom, the shirts being kept for parade, 
I disliked to see tronsers on the natives, with a few ex- 
ceptions of those who were perfectly civilized in mind 
and manners and somewhat cultivated in taste. It im- 
mediately and unconsciously introduced a standard of 
dress and taste to which they could not measure up ; a 
standard entirely different from that which was appli- 
cable to a primitive people in conditions of simplicity 
and freedom. Moreover, the natives, both men and 
women, as well as children, look by far the best in bright 
colours, not admissible in our style of clothing. They do 
not look well in white ; and in black they are ugly. But 
red, yellow, blue, orange, purple, green—any of these 
colours, or all of them, are becoming and appropriate to 
their climate. 

The day’s program for this school of seventy-five boys 
was as follows: At 5:45 4. a. the rising bell rang and 
at 6:15 I met the boys in the schoolroom for prayers, 
after which they had breakfast. From seven o’clock until 
nine they ent grass and did other necessary work in the 
yard. In the proper season they picked the oranges and 
gathered them. From nine o’clock until half-past three 
they were in school, with a recess of half an hour in the 
morning for taking jiggers out of their feet, and an hour 
at noon for dinner. At half-past three the dispensary 
was opened for the sick and ailing. From four o’clock 
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his enemies. If he is going to talk a big palaver he 
places the strip of dried flesh in his mouth, and keeps it 
there all the time he is talking, that he may be eloquent 
and suecessful..} A man possessing this kind of fetish, if 
he were going trading-house, would not hesitate to 
rub a portion of fie brains and chalk upon his hand, so 
that in shaking hands with the white man it might pass 
to the white man’s hand and make him benevolent. 
Some of them think that having thus put medicine on 
the white man’s hand he will give them anything they 
ask. 

The hostility of spirits other than ancestors is appeased 
in various ways. Arbitrary restraints and prohibitions 
are frequently imposed upon children soon after birth, 
to be observed through life. Such prohibitions usually 
have reference to a particular spirit which is always 
present with the inhibited person. The commonest pro- 
hibition is that of some particular food. Among my 
schoolboys there were always several who conld not eat 
plantain, although it is the food that they like best. Tt 
was often difficult to provide other food for them; but 
they would have died rather than eat plantain. Women 
are prohibited from eating certain kinds of meat, or cer- 
tain parts of an animal—usually (by a strange coinel- 
dence) the very parts that the men like best. There is 
scarcely a limit to the self-denial sometimes involved in 
the observance of these arbitrary restrictions. 

Among the Fang the offering of human sacrifice to 
placate the spirits is not customary. Witcheraft prob- 
ably usurps the place of this form of human sacrifice, 
But among the more highly organized tribes of the 
Calabar and the Niger, where individuals wield despotic 
power, multitudes have been offered in sacrifice to ap- 
pease the hostility of the spirits: and they would still be 
offered but for the presence of foreign governments. 
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of night the whole town was terrorized when the cry was 
raised, ‘The Amvom are coming!” For many moons 
the women never went to the plantations except when 
armed men went before and behind them in the path. 
Ngon himself usually headed the company. He also kept 
strict watch of the gloomy border of the forest surround- 
ing the plantation while his wives dug cassava and filled 
their baskets, or cut bunches of plantains and bananas to 
carry home. But as time passed and the Amvom did not 
‘appear Ngon began to keep less strict wateh. 

One day his most faithful wife, young Asangon, went 
to a plantain grove under her care, far from the village, 
and came back reporting other enemies to be watched be- 
sides the Amvom. The plantain stocks were twisted 
and eaten off and all the bushes around trodden flat. 
Elephants! A few nights and their depredations would 
cause famine in the village. So with some of his young 
men, Ngon went to the place, built a booth of palm 
branches, prepared a bed, gathered fuel for a fire, and re- 
turned to the village. At dusk he set out for the plan- 
tain grove, accompanied by his wife, Asangon, and their 
little son, whom Asangon carried astride her right hip, 
sitting in a wide strap of monkey-skin which was slung 
over her shoulder. Ngon walked ahead with his gun and 
a gum torch lighted to show the way and to frighten evil 
spirits in the dark forest. They were going to sleep in 
the booth among the plantains for the purpose of scaring 
away the elephants. As he set out his white-haired 
mother cautioned him to look out for the Amvyom. 
“They're a crafty lot,’’ she said, ‘and want to cut your 
throat and eat you.’ But the young man declared that 
Bibane’s people were far away on a hunt. 

Four nights they slept among the plantains and scared 
the elephants away. It was noticed also that Asangon 
seemed to enjoy going out thus, and spending the night 
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the Fang, whom he had learned to love, and many of 
whom, he was sure, loved him. 

“T know,” said he, ‘that I shall never see this world 
again, nor the faces of my friends; but I am walking in 
the light of heaven.” 

In a deep undertone, fall of wonder, fall of sympathy, 
fall of tears, they all responded: ‘‘A-y, Bobbie! A-y, 
Bobbie!” 
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